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that deserving to be glorious and happy, he had but expected
to be either.   Bright days, however, seemed approaching;
shut out from the communion of the Albas and Domingos,
among whom he lived a stranger, the communion of another
and far dearer object was to be granted him ; Elizabeth's love
seemed to make him independent even of the future, which
it painted with still richer hues.    But in a moment she is
taken from him by the most terrible of all visitations; his
bride becomes his mother; and the stroke that deprives him
of her, while it ruins him forever, is more deadly, because
it cannot be complained of without sacrilege, and cannot be
altered by the power of Fate itself.   Carlos, as the poet repre-
sents him, calls forth our tenderest sympathies.    His soul
seems once to have been rich and glorious, like the garden'
of Eden; but the desert-wind has passed over it, and smitten
it with perpetual blight.   Despair has overshadowed all the
fair visions of his youth; or if he hopes, it is but the gleam
of delirium, which something sterner than even duty extin-
guishes in the cold darkness of death.   His energy survives
but to vent itself in wild gusts of reckless passion, or aimless
indignation.    There is a touching poignancy in his expression
of the bitter melancholy that oppresses him, in the fixedness
of misery with which he looks upon the faded  dreams of
former  years, or the fierce   ebullitions  and dreary pauses
of resolution, which now prompts  him to retrieve what he
has lost, now withers into powerlessness; as nature and reason
tell him that it cannot, must not be retrieved.

Elizabeth, no less moving and attractive, is also depicted
with masterly skill. If she returns the passion of her amiable
and once betrothed lover, we but guess at the fact; for so
horrible a thought has never once been whispered to her own
gentle and spotless mind. Yet her heart bleeds for Carlos;
and we see that did not the most sacred feelings of humanity
forbid her, there is no sacrifice she would not make to restore
his peace of mind. By her soothing influence she strives to
calm the agony of his spirit; by her mild winning eloquence
she would persuade him that for Don Carlos other objects
must remain, when his hopes of personal felicity have been